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Die V enerie, 37 4 * Januarii, I 772. 


onDERED. by the Lords Spiritual and Tempotal ü in 


Parliament aſſembled, that the Thanks of this Houſe be, and 
are hereby, given to the Lord Biſhop of LAxp Ayr, for the 


Sermon by him preached before this Houſe Yeſterday, i in the 
Abbey Church Ve efiminſter.—And he is hereby deſired to cauſe 


the ſame to be fortbwith D and publiſhed, . 1 c 
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ASHLEY COWPER, 
Cler. Parliameatar R 
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ON THURSDAY JANUARY „ M 


BEING THE DAY APPOINTED TO BE OBSERVED AS THE 


DAY OF THE MARTYRDOM OF KING CHARLES L 
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Prov. i. 32. 


THE PROSPERITY OF FOOLS SHALL DESTROY THEM. 


invaluable treaſure of wiſdom and knowledge; abound- 
ing with ſhort ſententious maxims, extremely uſeful 
in the regulation of life, and highly conducive both to 
private and to publick happineſs: : maxims, which deſerve the 
more to be regarded, as they were not built on the precarious 
baſis of fanciful ſpeculation, but were originally eſtabliſhed on 
the moſt accurate obſervations of human nature, and have 

 fince been confirmed by the uniform experience of e 


ages. 


The maxim a under contemplation 1s capable of two Aiffer- 
ent interpretations, according to the different ſenſes in which 
the terms, are uſed, In the language of ſcripture in general, 
and particularly of this book of ProveRss, F olly denotes not 
only the want of underſtanding, but often alſo the want of 
virtue, or rather, the practice of vice. Hence Fools may ſignify 
either wicked men, or men void of diſcretion, And the word 

EZ 3 which 


T HE writings of Solomon have ever been eſteemed an 


*% 


s 
which we render proſperity, and apply to Fools as acting 
wickedly,.is in ſome ancient verſions tranſlated errour, and at- 
tributed to them as acting indiſcreetly *. But the conſequences, 
are in both caſes nearly ſimilar. For vice and indiſcretion are. 
equally deſtructive of. perſonal tranquillity and happineſs 3: 
equally the occaſions of diffatisfaftion and of miſery. . 


According therefore to the former acceptation, the plain 
meaning of the paſſage is, that the: ſenſual and the vicious, 
though they attain their wiſhes, are ſure to be ſufferers on 
their own plan; that to follow the impulſe of ſinful paſſions, 
or the inſtigation of criminal appetites, is the certain road to 
ruin; ſince all ſin and debauchery have a natural and powerful 
tendency to <6 deſtroy” ſuch as fooliſhly” commit them. big - 
we adopt the latter mode of explanation, the ſenſe amounts to 
this; that we ſhould not be content with merely doing what . 


is in itſelf commendable and right; but alfo carefully attend 
to the cireumſtances of our actions, and look forward to the 
conſequences which are likely to flow from them. For many 
meaſures of conduct; truly juſtifiable at the commencement, 
degenerate in their progreſs by wrong application or indif-. 
creet management; and, inſtead of Producing any beneficial 
effects, terminate in 1 miſchief and diſtreſs, 


Both theſe interpretations are © ee implied in ths. 
concluſion drawn at the next verſe ; where it 1s aſſerted, that 
He, and He only, « 60 who hears, and liſtens to, the voice of 


8 *. Far $yr. Error carentium ratione 850 illos. Vide quoque 7: atgum in loc. 
— Wiſs. 


* Wiſdom ;”! who obeys the dictates of Piety and Diſcre- 
tion; can expect to live, and « TH ſafely, and to be quiet 
vs from fear of evil. 2 


Keeping t therefore both the preceding explications in view, 
I proceed to illuſtrate and confirm the obſervation in the 
n 


The wiſdom and goodneſs of the Sovereign author of the 
univerſe, and his gracious concern for the happineſs of his 
creatures, are in no inſtance more viſible, than in the admi- 
rable provifion which he hath eſtabliſhed in the original con- 
ſtitution of things, for the encouragement of virtue and the 
ſuppreſſion of vice. The natural and the moral worlds are, 
by divine deſignation, ſo intimately connected, that the en- 
jdyments or the ſufferings which we derive from the one, are 
made to depend i in a great meaſure on the good or ill conduct 
which we maintain in the other. A virtuous behaviour „ is 
profitable unto all things; having the promiſe of 1 life 
« that now is, as well as of that which is to come.“ It is 
naturally productive of many eminent advantages, of many 
1 pleaſurable ſenſations; which a vicious irregularity will not 
only deſtroy, but convert into diſappointment, inconvenience 
and vexation. If therefore our proſpect of exiſtence was 
bounded by the preſent ſcene, and we were ſolicitous for no- 
thing but an eaſy paſſage through this tranſitory ſtate, it 
would evidently be our intereſt to“ take heed to the thing 
that is lawful and right;“ and notwithſtanding the tempta- 
tions and allurements which ſurround us, to “ continue ſted- 
2 B by 6« faſt 


9 
« faſt in well- doing.“ This is not merely „ tlie will and 
« pleaſure. of God concerning us, but alſo what the courſe: 
and conſtitution of nature clearly indicates and recommends 
as the only genuine ſource of preſent or of future ſatisfaction. 

we are ſure of being happy; beeauſe we are ſure, at leaſt, of 
the inward approbation of our own minds, which 1s the prin- 
cipal ingredient of happineſs ; and are by no means debarred 


of a reaſonable and competent ſhare of thoſe outward com- 
forts, and ſecular advantages, which are the natural fruits of 
benevolence, ſobriety and juſtice; and therefore generally ac- 


company the practice of thoſe amiable Virtues. They who 


from a viſionary expectation of higher enjoyments purſue a 


contrary plan, will find and will feel themſelves at laſt moſt 
n and wretchedly miſtaken. For every vice, what - 
ever deluſive ſhape it may aſſume, or whatever'defirable gra- 


ciention it may promiſe, is not only baſe and infamous in it- 


ſelf, but tends alſo in its effects and conſequienees to obſtruct 
and defeat the very purpoſe, which the commiſſion of ĩt was 


meant to promote. Even in the ways which are peculiarly 
ſtiled the ways of Pleaſure, to what excruciating pains and 
afflictive diſeaſes are her votaries expoſed! How wretchedly do 


the Intemperate counteract their own defigns; who, c fooliſhly” 


converting what nature deſtined for the relief and refreſh- 
ment of the body into an oppreſſive load, deſtroy that very 


gratification which they thought to improve! Does not Pride 
invariably produce contempt inſtead of reſpect; and Avarice, 
while it enlarges the means, contract the capacity of enjoy- 
ment? Examine the fiercer paſſions by the ſame teſt. Does not 
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the mind, the inſtant it gives way to their impetuoſity, feel 
the InGonventence, : and become an immediate ſufferer ; fince 
venge, but a urge part of the uneaſineſs iel directly upon 
ourſelves, and from hence we are often made more completely 
wretched than it may ever be in our power to render thoſe 
who are the objects of our moſt determined abhorrence? 


But theſb reflections are ebvious . and can eſcape none but 
the thoughtleſs many. What even the wiſer few do not always 
ſufficiently conſider is, that not from our vices alone reſult 
Hurt and annoyance: our virtues indiſcreetly managed may be 
attended with conſequences equally injurious. Many excellent 

principles, and many laudable actions performed upon thoſe 

principles, by being either unſeaſonably exerted, improperly 
applied, or urged beyond their due limits, produce effects as 
manifeſtly prejudicial to the perſons, intereſt, and character of 
the agents, as almoſt any vices they could have been guilty 
of. It is not enough that we mean well, and ate zealous of 
doing what is in itſelf praiſeworthy ; but we ſhould alſo take 
care, in order to preverit miſchief, that our zeal be always 
guided by prudence, even in the practice of that which is 
good. While it continues ſubject to ſuch controul, its effects 
will ever be commendable; but when it breaks from this re- 
ſtraint, it becomes wild and extravagant; ; and, inſtead of pro- 
moting the end propoſed, brings on a train of the moſt de- 
ſtructive conſequences. Hence it appears with what ſingular 
| propriety Solomon to . wiſdom” *, or the practice of virtue, ad- 
Joins « diſcretion” as its Guardian. This is the grace which 


* Prov, iii. 21% 


renders 


IO 


renders our conduct truly wiſe, and preſerves it uniformly 
virtuous. Without it, „our good” might often with juſtice 


be « not“ only « evil ſpoken of, but ee felt to be evil 
both by ourſelves and others. 0 


' For 1 we are to obſerve further, that the 800d t or in effects 
of our conduct are by no means circumſcribed within the 
narrow limits of private life, or the contracted concerns of in- 


dividuals; but extend to collective bodics, and influence the 
affairs of Kingdoms, and of Empires. The very ſame virtues, 
which are ſo beneficial to the private man, when ſuperadded 
to thoſe of his fellow citizens, operate as kindly in favour 
of the public; 4 promote the falutary ends of ſociety ; and ſe- 
cure its peace, ſucceſs and proſperity. As ſuch they have ever 
been honoured and revered ; eſpecially in the formation and 
| infancy of ſtates; when the circumſtances of the Community 
[ required its members to exert all their uſeful abilities, and to 
i unite all their benevolent offices, for its general welfare. By 
| ſuch vigorous . and. harmonious exertion of their powers, con- 
1 ſtantly diſplayed in the purſuit of public and of private virtues, 
1 we remark with aſtoniſhment in the hiſtory of mankind, how 


rapidly ſome petty ſtates have advanced in ſtrength, extent, 
FT and affluence, . But when, debauched by proſperity, and en- 
feebled by eaſe, degenerating in their morals, and following 
the bent of corrupted inclinations, they devoted themſelves 
to vice and ſenſuality, we trace the origin of their decline, 
and reflect with ſimilar amazement how ſoon they tarniſhed 
their former luſtre, involved themſelyes | in miſery, and ſunk 
into meanneſs and contempt. 
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But Low fatal ſoever national vices may be, yet there ars 
"Has national principles laudable in themſelves, which, per- 
verted, abuſed, or overſtrained, operate on the public with 
a equal malignity ; ; and that by producing effects the moſt op- 
poſite to their avowed intent. The declenſion and fall of two 
of the moſt famous nations, which the world ever ſaw, ſup- 
ply us with ſktiking inſfances of this truth; nations, whoſe 
| misfortunes we may cleatly date, in the one from the mi ſap- 
plication, in the other from the indiſereet proſecution, of that 
very principle, on the foundation of which hey” at rſt 
"ned, advanced, and fburiſhed: 
To AP an eminence of ſecu rity and power did the love of 
' Abety, their ruling pafſion, carry the combined Republics of 
Greece, While moderated within its juſt bounds, and acting 
under the influence of diſcretion! But when over-refined by 
ſuſpicion, and worked” up to a. captious Jealouſy, what civil 
contention, what inteſtine tumult, did it excite! How ſoon did 
it arm the confederate ſtates againſt each other; till. having, 
by unneceſſary ſtruggles among themſelves, waſted their 
ſtrength, they were unable to reſiſt their common enemy; 
and ultimately became ſubject to flavery, by the << fooliſh” per- 
verſion! of that glorious principle, which, properly directed, 
might have eſtabliſhed chem i in 5 happineſs og ky een Ih 


* 


＋ hy 1 charaReriftic of the cs was an eager. am- 
Mitiag of military glory, and an ardent thirſt of extenſive do- 


minidn, This they conceived to be the ſure foundation of 
1. | I ſtrength. 


——U— 


Pd 1 — 


of 2 - 3: " 
: Nrength to the ſtate, the certain of a rough ſim- 
plicity of manners among its members. A ſyſtem, which, 


” >, 


within a limited period, and to a limited degree, was crowned 

1 with amazing ſucceſs: but when puſhed to an extreme, be- 
| came the deſtruction of both. Foreign conqueſts, remotely 

extended, debilitated the vigour of the empire; and made it 
| an eaſy prey to the Northern Invaders; while the majeſty 

} of the Civil power, fell a victim to luxury in the city, and 

"= mutiny in the camp. Both the product of military glory. 


| 
l 


But we need not travel to Greece or Rome for exaryples 
of this melancholy truth, that national calamities are the 
1 ſiure and unavoidable conſequences of adopting bad prinei- 
=. ples, or purſuing even good to exceſs. The evils which 
| 5 we this day commemorate and deplore, when viewed in the 
| calm light of hiſtory, free from all prepoſſeſſions of party, 
=_ will appear to be the natural and genuine reſult of thoſe vi- 
= cious habits, peryerted principles, and miſtaken opinions, 
bl Which in that age unhappily prevailed: and (“ the proſperity 
| : of which, for a time, operated. finally to their gyn . de. 
ll * ſtruction,” by producing effects ſeemingly the mo | cppoſue 
3 to a theic auſes. Theſe were principally, 2 . 


| 1. An passt idea of the prerogatives, and almoſt & 
1 vine authority, of regal power; derived from the pedantry. of 
* mere bookiſh, and the ambition of mere worldly men; and 
ſometimes bm an union of bath. | 1 22 


9 
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* 
1 
* * 


-"I- An intolerant ſpirit of norfecution. in the eccleſiaſtical 


governors, exerted i in the enforcement of points even of mere 
1 
indifference. 


5 As a counterpart to. theſe, there 1 2 among the Ne 
an impatience of that legal reſtraint, which. 1s the ſure pre- 
ſervative of civil liberty: and, 


4. An over - weening affeQation of novelty i in religion, care 
tied to as eager and. abſurd an. exceſs as that. of the moſt rigid: 
Hierarchy, 


An uber distolutiowof manners among all ranks 
57 Jegrons: of men; occaſioned. by the plenty of the times, 
the increaſe of trade, and the example of a luxurious and 
oſtentatious, though (i (in- other W abi not a remarkably.y Vie 
tious Court. 8 


/ 


Let us now trace each of theſe eauſes in its eldets; * 
obſerve how tliey operated ſeparately to their own detriment, . 

and combined to the general unhappineſs and miſery: of the 
_ 


I. The prerogative, pelo overſthained; loſt all its: energy; 
and by yielding now too much; as it had 'encroached before:- 
ro far, produced the total ruin of all ſubordination and: 


8. 2. The 
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2. The indiſcteet zeal of the Eecleſiaſtical Governors, in 


enforcing the punctilious obſervance of decent, but indifferent 


ceremonies, ended in the temporary annihilation of the being, 
and very name of the Thurch. 
Pl N 
3. The TEN of licentiouſveſs which rejected che authority 
of legal coercion, was compelled to ſubmit to a military ty- 
ranny, and a tenfold increaſe of taxes. 


4. Thoſe Spiritual Kibertings, who could not brook the 
Apoſtolical inſtitution of Epiſcopacy, and the pathetic ſimpli- 
city of a devout, but rational Liturgy, only changed their 
old maſters for worſe; and ſoon found themſelves under the 
thraldom of an equally intolerant Preſbytery, and tied to as 


ſervile an adherence to an inſipid and capricious Directory. 


V 
ha 
<> 


5. The luxurious and diffipated Retainers to the Court, 


experienced a ſad viciſſitude; being harraſſed, plundered, per- 


ſecuted; and neceſſitated either to wander obſcurely amidſt 


penury and danger at home; or, baniſhed from their native 
ſoil, to ſeek a ſcanty and precarious ſubſiſtence in foreign 


But the th of the preceding times, improved 
by the diſſoluteneſs of camps, and the inſolence of free quar- 
ters, ſtill reigned in the hearts of the pe 
though outwardly mortified by a ſpecious appearance of ex- 
traordinary ſanctity; yet, if hiſtory is to be credited, the 


people at large: : and, 


: Kel TA moſt 
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15 
moſt zealous Reformers of that period only added to the moſt 
flagrant vices of their predeceſſors, the moſt impudent and 
profligate hypocrily. 


In the courſe of God's providence, cheſe fanatical extremes 
paved the way for the happy reſtitution of our church and 
monarchy; ſomewhat benefited indeed by the ſharp diſcipline 
of adverſity ; far however from being totally purged from in- 
tolerance and perſecution in the one, or arbitrary notions in 
the other : the reſidue of which ſtill operating, but with leſs 
violence, produced at length (like ſome other poiſons) its own. 
antidote, in a temperate and glorious REvoLUTION: the true 
æra of religious and civil liberty; when eſtabliſhment was hap- 
pily blended with toleration, and limited monarchy became 
the beſt guard to the rights of the ſubject. I wiſh I could 
add, that the private manners of our People have been reformed 
by the ſignal deliverances and improvements which our pub- 
lic conſtitution hath experienced. But it is greatly to be 
feared that, ſince that auſpicious period, the bleſſings of 
Heaven have been equally, if not more wantonly, abuſed. 
Plenty has been perverted to luxury, and liberty made a cloak 
of licentiouſneſs. 115 | 


But it t demands our moſt ſerious attention, to reflect in 
time where theſe abuſes are likely to end; and to avoid 


purſuing them to their ultimate conſequences. It hath already 
been ſhewn, that vice and difloluteneſs naturally tend to in- 
jure ſociety by various ways, and in various reſpects. They 
conſume its wealth, impair its ſtrength, and endanger its 
. E 2 freedom. 


freedom, The tranſition is eafy and rapid, from-cedfing to be 
morally free, to ceaſe to be civilly ſo. Enſlaved to our ap- 
petites and paſſions, we of courſe become flaves to thoſe 
' meaſures and purſuits, whatever they are, which contribute 
to ſupport us in the gratification of them. Every member 
therefore of the community, who feels for the honour of his 
country, or who wiſhes its proſperity, muſt with earneſtly 
for a change in-our morals; and endeavour, i in proportion to 
the influence of his ſtation, to encourage and promote the 
practice of public and of private virtue. For vittue is not 
only the bulwark of the ſtate, but the guardian alfe 


d of its 
liberty. It is virtue only that qualifies man for liberty: 
that enables him to eſtimate its Juſt value; that arms him 
againſt every mean compliance which may endanger it; and 
leads him to that train of conduct, which is beſt Ou to 

_ preſerve and to ſupport it. 


If theſe poſitions be Juſt, how highly ſhould we prize that 
Conſtitution, which ſtands unparalleled in its polity; which the 
united wiſdom of ſucceſſive ages hath gradually moulded into its 
preſent perfect form; the invariable aim of which is, on the one 
hand, to check or to eorrect every vice which is prejudicial ts 
the general welfare; and on the other, to patronize every virtue 
which tends to the advancement of the public good! There is 
ſ carce a crime that can affoct the common ſafety, or a folly that 
can corrupt our morals, of which the Legiſlature hath not taken 
cognizance, and againft which it hath not provided an ade- 
quate remedy. There is no good principle, no private or 
Jocial virtue, which the eſtabliſhed religion doth not incul- 
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cate, and to the performance of which it doth not infiire 


ample rewards. What then can be wanting, either to our 


public or private happineſs, but a regular obedience to theſe 


Laws, a conſcientious obſervance of f the duties of this Rew 
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and adenication even of thoſe who e but bal betta 
its name, there are unhappily to be found among its own 
citizens ſome, who with affiduous and indiſcreet zeal labour 
to diſcover flaws in its civil and eceleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment; 
and form ſchemes of what oy are pleaſed to denominate 
& improving the conſtitution,” which would neceſſarily ter- 
minate in its ſubverſion. In the times, which we this day 
lament, Reformation was the general cry; but the means 


employed to effect it deſtroyed the very end; multiplied 


the evils they were deſigned to remove; and at length brought 
on that fatal ſcene, which commenced in inteſtine diſcord, and 
finiſhed in 1 anarchy and bloed. 


Now theſe things happened to © our anceſtors for enſam- 
« ples; and they are written for our admonition,”” to the 
intent, that we ſhould not luſt after evil things as they 


* alſo luſted; and were deſtroyed of the deſtroyer :”* to the 


Hantent, that we ſhould not indulge a wanton humour or diſ- 
turbing ſettlements; but reſt contented when we are well; 


leſt God, for our ingratitude, ſhould « take away our place 


and nation.“ We of this church and kingdom enjoy pe- 
culiar bleſſings, which it is no leſs our happineſs, than it is 
our duty, ſo to eſtimate and uſe, as not to undervalue or 

abuſe 


W 


"abuſe them. Some imperfections will unavoidably cleave to 
every inſtitution of human origin: but Where the imperfec- 
1 tions are light and few, and the bleſſings ſecured are great 
[ ”_ and — our wiſdom would be to. let both go on to- 
© ether ;”* 3 while We intemperately cc ſtrive to pluek 


ce out ſome fancied tares, we together with them root WP alſo 
« the wheat itſelf. rY 
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